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social position is most likely to be addressed by their 
title: doctor, senator, mayor, counselor, pastor, etc., 

but they tend to address others by their first names. 

When we consider that the adjectives ’’powerful” and ’’au¬ 
thoritative” are ascribed to men and that men often occu¬ 
py the prestigious social positions, it is not surprising 
that what a man says is generally more influential than 
what a woman says. Larger body size and a deeper, louder 
voice increase the likelihood that a man will be listened 
to more carefully. And women who exhibit the character¬ 
istics considered desirable for men (powerful body size, 
authoritativeness, influential occupation, a voice that 
carries well) are stereotypically scorned as ”unfeminine .” 

The masculine nature of our language is projected onto 
our understandings of God. When talking about God, we 
are faced with the difficulty of describing those experi¬ 
ences which are most significant to us. Since our under¬ 
standing of God is limited and often communicable only 
abstractly, we express our experience of God symbolically, 
metaphorically, and poetically. We say God ”is like...” 
We use imagery with which we have some familiarity. As we 
struggle with our own self-identities and relationship 
with God, we frequently describe God in terms of the per¬ 
sonal, familial images. So we address God as ”He’’ and 
"Father”. We ascribe to God the characteristics often 
associated with men - power, depth, authoritativeness, 
etc. We have done it so long that it seems "only natural” 
to us. But this emphasis on God as male perpetuates a 
system of inequality. It reflects, reinforces as well as 
shapes our social system in which the male is dominant. 



To correct the discrimination invoked by our use of 
masculine terminology for God, our religious language 
must consciously be changed. And language does change 
over time. For instance, when ’’man” was first used in 
English, as mann or monn s it meant a human being regard¬ 
less of age or sex. At one time, English also included 
separate terms for females, wif> and males, wer or earl. 
Over time the words wif and wer have been eliminated from 
our language. And "man” has become ambiguous in its 
meaning. 

Entries in dictionaries are being constantly updated 
to more correctly reflect current meanings and usage. 

For example, "Black” has come to be understood as an ac¬ 
ceptable term for negroid people. Twenty-five years ago 
this usage was foreign to most. Similarly, attention is 
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Dictionaries commonly give two definitions of the word 
'man': a human being and a male human being. When con¬ 

fronted with the words 'man' and 'men', one must decide 
which definition is correct in the particular situation. 
Most often, a male human being is pictured in the mind of 
the hearer. After citing several studies which address 
the confusion over making these decisions, linguistic in¬ 
vestigators Casey Miller and Kate Swift conclude: 

Whatever may be known of the contributions 
of females made to early human culture, 
an effective linguistic barrier prevents 
the assimilation of that knowledge in our 
present culture. Studies ... clearly indi¬ 
cate that man in the sense of male so 
overshadows man in the sense of a human 
being as to make the latter use inaccu¬ 
rate and misleading for the purposes both 
of conceptualizing and communicating. 

(Words and Women, p . 25) 

Miller and Swift also give example upon example of the ex¬ 
clusionary power of these words and their failure to com¬ 
municate reality. Women, in our common linguistic desig¬ 
nations, are invisible unless specifically noted other¬ 
wise. 

The problem is especially difficult for children. A 
boy hears the terms 'man', 'he', 'men' and can correctly 
identify himself with them. These terms tend to have 
positive connotations such as powerful, strong, brave, 
noble, authoritative. The boy can associate himself with 
positive images which enhance his self-esteem. When a 
girl hears these terms, she must decide if she is inclu¬ 
ded. She must constantly determine if she is different 
from what is being said. And when she is specifically 
identified by the terms 'woman' and 'she', she soon learns 
that its connotations are more negative and often sexual: 
passive, gentle, modest, emotional, flirtatious, seduc¬ 
tive, temptress, mistress. Her self-identity is repeated¬ 
ly reinforced as different from or merely implied by the 
language she hears. This concept of women is also the 
impression the boys with whom she associates receive. Wo¬ 
men tend to be named in a negative fashion or they are not 
named at all. 

The meaning of what is said is also affected by who is 
doing the speaking. Those people with power (often asso¬ 
ciated with wealth or due position of being a decision¬ 
maker) will be considered more authoritative and will be 
given more credibility. This is also true for those in 
prestigious social positions. How people are addressed 
reflects this tendency. For instance, a person in a high 
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Language both reflects as well as shapes our experi¬ 
ence. The small child learns to name objects, to learn 
words. To the delight of her or his parents, the child 
begins to string words together in sentences. As intel¬ 
lectual capacity develops, we learn to communicate more 
abstractly. We learn ways to describe what happens to 
us and what we think and feel. But the language itself 
influences how we experience those things and the mean¬ 
ings we attach to them. We inherit a language that al¬ 
ready has meanings, an established order and common us¬ 
age. Our conscious reality is shaped by it and it deter¬ 
mines how we order our environment and common life. 

Various cultures come to identify aspects of their 
common life somewhat differently from others. No two 
associate and give meaning to life’s occurences in ex¬ 
actly the same way. This affects how their values and 
beliefs are established and transmitted. For instance, 
anthropologists tell us Eskimos have eighteen different 
words in their language for "snow." The German word 
”gemutlichkeit” describes the German experience of fel¬ 
lowship, conviviality, well-being. We Americans have no 
word which conveys this experience. It is not a shared 
part of our common life. 

The Hebrew word shalom is likewise not directly trans¬ 
lated to a single English word. It is rich with meaning: 
wholeness, blessing, peace, well-being. Shalom is a ba¬ 
sic concept in the Old Testament and Jewish tradition 
reflective of what was valued by the ancient Hebrews. It 
helped shape and give meaning to their lives. It also 
helped shape their thinking, ways of living, and self i- 
dentity. By contrasting the German gemutlichkeit and 
the Hebrew shalom with American word concepts of suc¬ 
cess, upward mobility, self-improvement, we get clues a- 
bout how language is intertwined with the identity of a 
community and the individuals within it. Language has 
meaning within the context in which it is used. It is 
part of the reality it expresses. We know who we are 
through our language. 

CHMs 


In the United States (and in the majority of other 
countries), language is dominated by the masculine. 
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The story of Helen Keller is widely known. Deaf, blind, 
and unable to speak as a child, she lived in an unmanage¬ 
able world. When her teacher painstakingly helped her to 
associate experiences with hand movements, Helen Keller 
first learned language and began to order her world. She 
began to identify who she was in that world. 

Language is integral to our identity as human beings. 
Its mysteries have fascinated philosophers and scientists 
through the ages. What would our life be if we did not 
have words to form thoughts and communicate with others? 

Language and human search for meaning are inextricably 
intertwined. Without it, we could not move beyond indi¬ 
vidual, amorphous experience of ourselves, each other, the 
natural world, or of the divine. We would be unable to 
hare those experiences in writing or speech. 


We all use language every day. And we tend to assume 
that everyone knows what we are talking about. But do 
they really? Our language is subject to interpretation 
by the hearer and/or reader. Each person's experience 
shape how individual words are perceived. The discrepan¬ 
cies become obvious when a committee struggles to adopt 
by consensus a statement of its mission. And Supreme 

Court decisions often deal with the precise meaning of a 
particular word or phrase. For instance, at the begin¬ 
ning of this century, "everybody" know what "death" meant. 
But now the courts are being asked to define "death" be¬ 
cause this word inadequately accounts for changes in our 
experience of death in a technological age. Language ap¬ 
pears simple until someone disagrees with it or tries to 
change it. 

Learning to talk, to use words, to communicate with 
language seems to be an innate capacity of all humans. 
While we can remember not knowing the name of a certain 
object, we cannot remember a time when w r e were not sur¬ 
rounded by language. From infancy to death we are in the 
process of associating words with our experience. Even as 
we try to stand aside to objectively analyze language, we 
must use language to reflect upon it and discuss it. 
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1. Begin the session with introductions of each person. 
Have each person share their images and perceptions 
of God as they remember them from their childhood. 

2. Show the animated film INCLUDED OUT, by Sharon Neu- 
fer Emswiler (rental available from: CAN/CE, Rm. 2, 
122 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis MN 55404; or 
Mass Media Ministries,, 2116 N. Charles St., Balti¬ 
more MD 21218). Afterwards, allow each person to 
tell how they have felt excluded and/or included 
during worship and other church activities. 

3. Take an imaginary trip: Settle back in your chairs, 
close your eyes, take a deep breath. Visualize your¬ 
self entering a church. As you enter, you are greeted 
by the minister, a woman. You are escorted to your 
seat by an usher, also a woman. As the service be¬ 
gins, the congregation stands and joins in the hymn, 
"All Women Praise Our God." As the service progres¬ 
ses, prayers are offered to the heavenly Mother who 
is soft, nurturing, and sensual. During the an¬ 
nouncements a woman stands up to ask for generous 
support for Womanhood Week. The content of the ser¬ 
mon emphasizes love for all womankind. Following the 
service, all are invited to gather for coffee and 
cookies graciously prepared by the men of the church. 
When one of the men complains, as he is leaving the 
church, that he didn’t feel included during the hymn, 
"Rise Up, Women of God," he is admonished, "You know 
that women included men. Just look at the word it¬ 
self. That's the way language is." 

Absurd? Does the language sound strange? Do the 
images projected seem foreign? How did you feel 
during the imaginary trip? Is there anything you 
would like to change? 

4. Discuss questions and issues raised by the chapter. 
Ask group members about statements which they liked, 
questioned, or were troubled by. 

5. Have group members share the understanding of God 
which they would like communicated to the children 
of the church. 
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Methodist Church states, "We affirm all persons as equal - 
ly valuable in the sight of God . We therefore work toward 
societies in which each person 1 s value is recognized, 
maintained and strengthened . " It specifically addresses 
the rights of women: 11 We affirm women and men to be e- 

qual in every aspect of their common life . We, there¬ 
fore, urge that every effort be made to eliminate sex 
role stereotypes in activity and protrayal of family 
life and in all aspects of voluntary and compensatory 
participation in the church and society. 11 This cannot 
be done unless the familial and social metaphors for God 
are expanded to be meaningful in the experience of each 
person. Examples of the ways United Methodists are ex¬ 
panding tile images of God used in worship have been in¬ 
cluded in later chapters. 

Some people may say, "Why should I worry about this? 

It doesn't affect me." These women and men may not have 
been exposed to or considered the ways in which language 
permeates every aspect of our lives. Or they may choose 
a faith stance and theological tradition which has been 
meaningful in the past. Each person approaches their 
understanding of God from a different place, and these 
positions deserve respect and consideration. As we sen¬ 
sitively listen to one another, we will hear the pain and 
separation which sometimes results from our use of 
language. 
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Change is frequently difficult and threatening, es¬ 
pecially when the whole world seems to be changing faster 
than we can manage. Change sometimes bring conflict. 

But we need not fearfully avoid it. It is minimal for a 
church which was conceived and born in the midst of con¬ 
flict and has survived for centuries. Conflict has the 
creative potential to bring about healing, reconciliation 
and wholeness. As we work through it, we can grow and 
discover fuller life. 


Change may be awkward and frustrating. To make dif¬ 
ferent choices about the words we use takes intentional 
commitment. But the alternative hinders our ability to 
communicate God’s love. Exclusive use of masculine ima¬ 
gery for God restricts the ways in which we can share the 
message of reconciliation and liberation. It ruptures 
the unity of the Christian community. If we limit God by 
our use of language, we insist that part of the truth 
about God is the whole truth. 
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When asked to describe God, our children often image God 
as an old man with a long white beard, wearing a long, 
flowing robe as he emerges out of the clouds. This ima¬ 
ging of God supports one prevailing argument against the 
ordination of women as ministers and priests, because 
they lack the biological image of God as male necessary 
to represent God to the people. 

When God is associated with maleness, the implication 
is that male is therefore superior. This encourages a 
double standard for the evaluation of human beings. And 
the extent to which our identities and self-perceptions 
as men and women are affected cannot be overestimated. 
Stereotypical dualisms in our society, where men are in 
authority and women are submissive tend to be reinforced. 

The use of male terminology for God along with the 
stress on the sovereighty and absolute power of God tends 
to uphold societal expectations that men are dominant 
and gives them permission to seek powerful rule over 
others and all the earth. 

Many women and men are questioning whether the mascu¬ 
line symbols for God are really consistent with the Bib¬ 
lical witness and valid for our lives today. Do they 
not encourage a double standard for the evaluation of 
human beings? Do they not support dividing our social 
and psychic sides into masculine and feminine "sides?" 

And do they not express an idolatrous concept of the 
Divine? 

God can never be fully comprehended nor adequately 
expressed in language. All language imposes limitations. 
But the use of words and concepts founded upon male and 
female dualisms has particularly restructed our reli¬ 
gious thinking and our roles as faithful people of God. 
All are impoverished in their spiritual lives when images 
and metaphors for God are too narrow. It is difficult 
to be agents of God’s love and justice when our exper¬ 
ience of the Divine in our lives is bound by such stereo¬ 
typical dualisms. We can hardly embrace a vision of li¬ 
beration and wholeness for all when our language describes 
it in exclusively masculine terms. 





In the Social Principles, the United Methodist Church 
recognizes the need to address those issues which re¬ 
strict wholeness in our social lives and in our relation¬ 
ship to God. In the section concerning the Social Com¬ 
munity (paragraph 72), the 1980 Discipline of the United 
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The complete statement is available at the Minnesota Con¬ 
ference Offices, Rm. 400, 122 W. Franklin Avenue, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, 55404.) 


Yes, that's what all the fuss about language is about. 

In recent years, many women have challenged tradi¬ 
tional social systems in which men and masculine imagery 
have been dominant. They have struggled to claim equal¬ 
ity in the work force, political structures, marriage and 
family relationships. In order to become liberated from 
the stereotypical role expectations of subserviance and 
passivity, women are attempting to claim and value their 
own experiences and self-definition. Traditional bar¬ 
riers which prevent women from becoming all they are 
potentially able to become are no longer being accepted. 
And the church is being asked to respond to their needs 
and join with them in breaking chains which limit all 
people's possibilities for wholeness. 

&71& UJl/ 


The Biblical witness has always invited us to break 
those chains as we relate to God and to each other. The 
message of the Gospel stresses that we are all God's 
people, that al1 are included in God's promise. "There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus" (Galatians 3:28). And yet, by 
our use of language, some of God's children feel exclu¬ 
ded . 

The words "man" "brotherhood," "sons of God," and 
"Father" do not generate feelings of inclusive community 
for many. Despite the claims that masculine terminology 
includes all people, many studies have documented the 
strong tendency to image "male" whenever this language 
is used. The hearer must reinterpret every time a mas¬ 
culine form is employed. This often leads to confusion 
and incorrect conclusions. For example, when we sing 
the hymn "Men and Children Everywhere," each person must 
decide whether women are included. And what about the 
bulletin solicitation for "men" to help paint the par¬ 
sonage? Are women supposed to come, too? 

This confusion also surrounds our references to "God 
the Father." Over a long period of time, the associa¬ 
tion in our traditional language of God with "father" 
has resuoted in a deep-seated psychological understand¬ 
ing in the minds of many people of God as actually male. 
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"In 1973, having renounced membership in the church 
for the second time, I heard about a little inner-city 
church that was 'really different .' The first Sunday 
I attended, a new world and a new understanding opened 
for me. The call to worship ... the first hymn... the con¬ 
fession of sin and the pardon..., and then pandemonium 
broke loose'. Both ministers , the choir members , and 
every person in the church waded through the aisles and 
pews shaking hands and embracing, saying ' Cyndie , you're 
free in Christ. Live without excuses.' 


From that first Sunday, I knew what I had been mis¬ 
sing all those years: INCLUSIVENESS, LIBERATION'. Some 
persons argue that we could have that feeling of 'fami¬ 
ly' without all the hassles of changing from the norma¬ 
tive, masculine language of our culture and the Bible, 
but I say , 'No, we cannot. ' Human liberation - freedom 
from fear, from exploitation, from political oppression, 
from cultural norms and stereotypes that set up a mas¬ 
ter/servant relationship whether in society as a whole 
or within the marriage relationship - depends upon a 
language change as a first step in attitudinal change. 

What do other women do? More and more I talk with 
friends who say they no longer attend church because the 
minister and the worship committee refuse to 'allow' 
them the use of inclusive language . These are women who 
have been life-long, active Christians, serving and 
working for a church that remains discriminatory and un- 
Biblical . They are Catholics and protestants, black 
and white, young and old. They feel the church is not 
relevant for their lives. 

I asked my twelve year old daughter , Maria , about 
her concept of God: What does she 'see' when she thinks 
about God stuff. She replied, 'It's like Jesus is the 
Controller (her word , not mine'.), the Big Honcho, bos¬ 
sing everyone around. ' I asked her what she thought of 
when the minister prayed 'in the name of the Father, 

Son and Holy Spirit. ' She replied that those were 
church words, sort of like a chant or something you say 
at the end of prayers or the benediction. She couldn't 
attach any meaning at all to them. When I changed those 
words to 'Creator , Redeemer and Sustainer , ' her face lit 
up and she excitedly exclaimed, 'Oh, I get it'. Is that 
what it really means?' I told her, 'Yes, that's what 
it's all about. " 


(This is an edited version of the statement Cyndie Chris- 
toffersen Tidwell made as part of an optional panel dis¬ 
cussion sponsored by the Commission on the Status and 
Role of Women during the 1981 Minnesota Annual Conference. 
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Our words and the way we use language is central to 
each of us. Many women and men today are challenging us 
to expand our use of language so its images embrace all 
people. This is a crucial issue in a church which of¬ 
fers a message of liberating salvation to individuals 
and the society in which they live. While many men and 
women in our churches recognize the problems created by 
the use of exclusive language and are actively, inten¬ 
tionally and effectively working towards its elimination, 
many others are not yet aware of the ways language per¬ 
meates every aspect of their lives. 

On any given Sunday, in churches across America, wo¬ 
men and men gather together to worship, singing hymns 
like "Dear Lord and Father of Mankind," praying prayers 
which may begin, "Most merciful Father, we have done lit¬ 
tle to forward Thy kingdom in this world, to foster the 
brotherhood of man." They join in litanies in which the 
men and boys praise the Father for "giving me my body and 
my soul, my reason and my senses, and still preserve 
them; also clothing and shoes, meat and drink, house and 
home, wife and children, fields, cattle and all my goods.' 
The women and girls; part ask forgiveness for their sin¬ 
fulness and requests that "I may be His own, and live un¬ 
der Him in His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting 
righteousness, innocence and blessedness." 

Many leave these services satisfied that they have 
worshipped God, have received comfort and assurance of 
God's presence in their lives, and have been challenged 
to live the Christian life described in the images they 
have heard. But others leave tense and unfulfilled, 
sensing that something is wrong. They are responding 
to a church which offers them images of God and of the 
world which are almost exclusively male dominated. 

One of these people is Cynthia Christoffersen Tidwell, 
a United Methodist laywoman from Minneapolis. She was 
part of a panel presentation and discussion at the Minne¬ 
sota Annual Conference in June, 1981. Cyndie shared her 
expanded, more wholistic and inclusive understanding of 
God. Part of her moving story is printed here because 
it is representative of the pain many women and men ex¬ 
perience in the church. 
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this vision . 


Sue Zabel, 
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BEFORE YOU BEGIN.... 


The Commission on the Status and Role of Women (COSROW) 
of the Minnesota Annual Conference has long been concerned 
about the nature and use of language . They recognize ways 
that exclusive language reflects and helps maintain sys¬ 
tems in our society and churches that prevent women and 
men from realizing the potential intended by the Creator . 
When exclusive language is used, barriers are raised which 
inhibit full participation by all in our services of wor¬ 
ship . COSROW desired to motivate " consciousness-raising " 
among their brothers and sisters concerning the divisive 
effect that exclusive language has for some . We wanted to 
provide an opportunity for exploration of the expanded 
possibilities inclusive language invites . We found there 
were few resources which clearly and concisely helped peo¬ 
ple understand the variety of ways of imaging God - images 
that include both the feminine and masculine dimensions of 
the Divine . So we undertook the development of a study 
guide for groups, which could also be used individually . 

We hope this guide will help you, the reader, define the 
problems created by exclusive imagery for God and will 
suggest to you ways expanded images of God will better in¬ 
clude all people in the life of the church . 

One of our purposes is to raise issues for discussion . 
Some of the ideas and feelings may seem " strong " or "harsh” 
to some. But these voices challenge us to be sensitive to 
how exclusive terminology for God alienates some of our 
neighbors . As we consider how our pictures of God are 
shaped, perhaps we can be open to reclaiming other images 
out of our heritage and adding new ones from our own ex¬ 
perience. In doing so, we increase the possibilities for 
dialogue within our worshipping church community . This 
dialogue is ongoing. Our language is not static. We are 
still learning about its symbolism and meaning. Our un¬ 
derstanding of God is also growing and changing . Thus, 
EXPANDING IMAGES is a work in process. Each of us con¬ 
tinues the process. 

Many people assisted in preparing EXPANDING IMAGES. 

Sue Zabel coordinated the book 1 s preparation and wrote 
the body. Carolyn Van Krevelin contributed her artwork 
and photography . Joann Heiser helped formulate the de¬ 
sign. Gene Jaberg, professor of communication and preach¬ 
ing at United Theological Seminary of the Twin Cities of¬ 
fered invaluable inspiration and technical expertise. 

Carol Gross prepared the annotated bibliography . Madge 
Wiegrefe spent countless hours editing and preparing the 
manuscript . Jean Noren assisted her with typing. Frank 
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currently being paid to words such as chair (person). Our 
language is dynamic. New words are continuously being 
coined, some words fall into extinction, other words e- 
volve in their meanings. We must not cling to the notion 
that our language cannot be altered. 


Even religious language changes. Most have dropped 
the use of "thee" and "thou" from both our conversational 
as well as Biblical language. Only infrequently do we 
hear endings of ”eth” and "est" in Biblical readings and 
prayers. They sound archaic to our ears. 




Our language shapes what is experienced in worship. It 
influences how we understand and relate to the holy, to 
the divine. We must carefully and intentionally consider 
how the words we use will he perceived by others . Will 
they tend to separate us 3 or will they connect us 3 ex¬ 
panding our understandings of each other and the God we 
worship? 


Any name for God is by nature inadequate. God can ne¬ 
ver be fully comprehended, nor the experience of the di¬ 
vine adequately described. Therefore, we need to resist 
rigidly insisting that God be named in only certain, tra¬ 
ditional ways. The names for God which have been so 
meaningful to us need not be eliminated from the prayers, 
hymns and litanies in our worship. But justice and the 
possibilities for richer experience for all suggest that 
we be open to expanding our understandings of God. The 
next chapters will introduce ways we can incorporate our 
broader understandings of God into our worship. 

It probably seemed strange when men and women began to 
be seated together during worship services instead of on 
separate sides of the church as they had been accustomed. 
And now it would seem ridiculous to go back. Our lives 
do change. Our language does change. As a church with 
a ministry of reconciliation and love, we can intention¬ 
ally and conscientiously open our minds to more ways of 
knowing our God and begin using language which includes 
and affirms us all. 
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1. Share a story about your name with the group. For 
instance, were you named after someone? Does your 
first or last name have a particular meaning? Has 
that been important to how you see yourself? Do 
you remember an anecdote about your name or how you 
were named? 


2. Share a couple of adjectives which were used to des¬ 
cribe you as a child and/or adolescent. Are they 
still descriptive? How did they influence how you 
understand and feel about yourself? 


3. Discuss issues and questions raised by the chapter. 
Where did you agree? Where did you disagree? 


4. Locate an unabridged dictionary and look up these 
words: man, woman, manly, womanly, feminine, mas¬ 

culine, father, mother, husband, wife. What dif¬ 
ferences did you find between the various defini¬ 
tions? How do they fit with your understandings 
of these words? 



















The Biblical witness began at a time when writing was 
unknown. The stories found in the first five books of 
the Bible probably began as stories told around the camp¬ 
fire by the Hebrews. Even though the treasured stories 
were handled with care and attention to detail, varia¬ 
tions evolved over the years as they were repeated. In 
the New Testament, the Gospels also began as collections 
of stories and teachings of Jesus which had been remem¬ 
bered by and shared among groups of Jesus’ followers as 
they gathered to sort out and understand what had hap¬ 
pened. Just as had been done by the Old Testament writ¬ 
ers, the various gospel writers later compiled and edited 
what had been initially shared orally. 

Many of us who were carefully taught not to question 
the Bible have read it dozens of times and never noticed 
duplication of its stories and the differences between 
them. We are surprised to learn that there are two cre¬ 
ation stories and that the plot of Genesis 2 is different 
from Genesis 1. We are astonished when we compare the 
Gospel accounts of Jesus’ death and resurrection and find 
that there are significant variations. We have blocked 
ourselves from discovering the discrepancies in the Bible. 
In doing so, we also block ourselves from examing the 
layers of rich meaning to be unearthed when we dig into 
’’why" and ”how” the witness to God's saving activity 
through history was recorded and preserved. 

Scholars today use methods such as literary and his¬ 
torical criticism to try to recover not only the meaning 
of the Biblical books but also their layers of composi¬ 
tion. Beside containing different accounts of the same 
event, the Bible connects stories which were once sepa¬ 
rate. Comments by editors of much later periods than the 
original have been inserted. There are obvious breaks in 
the flow of the narrative. In unlocking the meaning the 
Scriptures have for us today, we need to look at their 
historical contexts. We must pay attention to the choice 
of words used, rhythms, sentence structure and word pic¬ 
tures. We must try to determine the sequence in which 
the stories were put together. We need to consider the 
author's point of view and the way the material was used 
in the community. 

The gap between ourselves and the text cannot be 
closed simply by the use of criticism alone. The stories, 
histories, heritage and traditions of various groups of 
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people have been blended in the Bible. Its witness re¬ 
flects their struggle to answer the questions: Who are 
we? and, How should we live? These remain important 
questions for us today. We must continue to ask what 
message the text points to in human life and our rela¬ 
tionship to God. 

After many years of strenuous debate, various collec¬ 
tions of stories, or books, were officially accepted as 
authoritative. They were canonized. But they were not 
preserved because they were authoritative. Rather, they 
were told orally, later compiled, and preserved because 
they met the needs of the community out of which they 
grew and lived. It was because of their power to address 
the basic questions of life that their ’’authority” rested 
and still rests. 



The Bible was written in a patriarchal culture where 
the father was dominant in the clan, family and nation. 
Wives and children were legally dependent. Since that 
time the translation and interpretation of the Scriptures 
has been done (until very recently) by men in societies 
dominated by the masculine ethos. They decided what 
words to use. As the previous chapter describes, gener¬ 
ally the group in power within a society tends to impose 
its value system through language. Groups with little 
power (women, children, minorities.) tend to internalize 
the social structures mirrored in that language. 

Because of the patriarchal context and influence, 
some argue that the Christian tradition has been distor¬ 
ted by the male images and symbols in the language. For 
them, the language used to describe Biblical concepts are 
inseparable from those concepts. They are convinced that 
this masculine symbolism and message cannot be reinter¬ 
preted into language that is not male dominated. 

Another group believes that the Bible contains a uni¬ 
versal message of liberating truth which can be separated 
from the language used to express it. They agree that 
distortions occur because of the language. But the truth 
of the reality behind the language remains. They believe 
the prophetic vision of the Gospel can be recaptured. 

Many Christian women today fall into this second group 
and are challenging us to question the conclusions and 
attitudes which have evolved out of our past. We can use 
our knowledge, skills and experience as crucibles in 
which to forge new language and give new meaning to our 
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symbols. These women begin by recognizing that the his¬ 
torical phenomenon of masculine bias does exist in the 
Scriptures. Even though the text itself is unalterable, 
we can eliminate the sexist distortions and bias which 
have come into the Bible through inaccurate translations. 
We can use our scholarship to rethink Biblical imagery 
rooted in the early Christian tradition which was lost 
because of the prevailing patriarchal attitudes of the 
period. We can recognize the significance of the women 
whose stories are recorded in the Bible. Their witness 
has too often been ignored or denigrated. 


ti#' oa arts e^acZ \Ziana^a^zs 


An adequate discussion of the numerous, complex prob¬ 
lems of translation, often without completely satisfying 
solutions, is beyond the scope of this book. But a few 
are particularly important for understanding the nature 
of Biblical language. As we have seen, the meanings of 
words are inseparable from the social context in which 
they are used. They are dependent upon the individual 
experience of both the speaker and hearer. They change 
over time. And words reflecting the cultural experience 
of one group of people often cannot be adequately trans¬ 
lated into the language of another group. The translator 
must determine what message is intended and attempt to 
convey it in the words chosen. There is no way to escape 
the bias which the personal experience of the translator 
brings to the task. As a result of all these difficul¬ 
ties, there is no such thing as an exact translation. 


When we carefully compare the Greek and Hebrew texts 
with our English translations, we often find places where 
the translator has used a masculine word when the origi¬ 
nal was neutral or even feminine. For example, in John 
1:12, a word that clearly means ’’children” in the Greek 
was translated as ’’sons” in the King James Version. The 
original Hebrew imagery of a woman in childbirth found in 
Deuteronomy 32:18 and usually translated as ’’the rock 
that bore you” and ’’the God that gave you birth” were 
changed to ’’the rock who begot you” and ’’the God who 
fathered you” in the Jerusalem translation. Instead of 
using terms like ’’the one,” ’’anyone” and ’’those,” which 
would have been faithful renderings of the texts, trans¬ 
lators chose the terms ’’man” and ”he” in Psalms 143:2, 
Romans 2:6 and elsewhere. To be sure, an abundance of 
masculine imagery and references exist in the Bible which 
are accurate translations. But we need to be careful not 
to assume that all adequately reflect the intentions of 
the writer. 
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Besides obvious mistranslations which are male domina¬ 
ted, the difference in emphasis between the stories about 
men and about women often serve to downplay the faithful 
witness of women recorded in the Bible and ignore their 
role in our history. We hear a lot about Abraham and 
Moses, the male disciples and Paul. But the stories of 
Sarah and Ruth are often ignored. Because of the way we 
perceive reality, we have not seen the remarkable role 
that women played in Jesus’ life and death. In Luke 8, a 
woman enters a Pharisee's house to wash Jesus' feet with 
her tears, dry them with her hair and annoint them with 
expensive ointment from an alabaster jar. But we have 
not honored her as the first to minister to Jesus. Women 
were the first ones to learn of Jesus' resurrection. They 
were the first to tell the Good News (Matthew 28:1-10). 

In the history of the church, Priscilla was a significant 
figure. She traveled with Paul and her husband, Aquilla, 
spreading the gospel message throughout the Mediterranean 
area. Her role, when noted at all, is often described as 
wife of Aquilla. But she demonstrated exceptional compe¬ 
tence and intelligence and is mentioned first in the text 
These are only a few of the women whose stories are found 
in the Bible. Without them, we get a skewed perspective 
about the nature of God at work in the world and our 
identity as God's representatives. 

Various Biblical interpretations are explicitly used 
to perpetuate the attitude that women are inferior. For 
instance, during the sixteenth century, the creation 
account of Genesis 2 was interpreted by those in power as 
a rationale for torturing and burning witches. Their ex¬ 
planation was that woman had been created from a bent rib 
of Adam; therefore, she is permanently inferior and 
should remain subordinate to men. Deviation from this 
posture meant the woman was an evil witch who should be 
destroyed. Similar variations are still espoused by some 
people today. Contrast this interpretation with Genesis 
1:27, "Humankind was created in the image of God; male 
and female they were created." Phyllis Trible, in her 
pioneer work, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality , skill¬ 
fully demonstrates that all of humanity, not just males, 
have been created in God's image. The female and the 
feminine, as well as the male and the masculine, reflect 
God. 

The Bible is a complex compilation of history, writ¬ 
ings, stories and sayings. It remains as a central 
source in our Christian heritage. There are no simple 
solutions to the problems of translation, interpretation 
and faithful witness. So how do we incorporate the 
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Scriptures into the life of faith and worship? First of 
all, we can correct the mistranslations. This can be 
done by individuals and groups of scholars by comparing 
the original Hebrew and Greek texts with the modern 
translation. We can change exclusive terms that were 
obviously intended to be inclusive of all persons. And 
we can support the efforts to produce a more faithful 
translation for publication and distribution. 

But more adequate translations will not eliminate all 
of the exclusive terminology or the patriarchal bias. 

In setting the scene for reading the Scriptures as writ¬ 
ten, the historical context of time, location, cast of 
characters, intended audience, use in the life of the 
community, etc., can be described. The bias needs to be 
recognized as a part of our heritage which must be trans¬ 
lated to the social context and experience of our lives 
today. On occasion, we might choose a paraphrase which 
is reliable and faithful to the Biblical witness. Con¬ 
trasting these with the original is often illuminating. 

It is also helpful to focus on passages which are least 
biased by the patriarchal content and most inclusive in 
their message. 

While it is erroneous to impose our own biases on the 
Scriptures, we must rely on interpretation to capture the 
essential meaning for us in the present. In our worship 
services, this responsibility often most heavily falls on 
the minister as worship leader or preacher. But she or 
he must not be alone in this task. We must all study 
carefully as we read and interpret the Bible so we might 
faithfully understand its truth as fully as possible. And 
it is essential that we dialogue with others about our 
interpretations so our shared understanding might be ex¬ 
panded and enriched. 

Each of us will find our own relationship to the Bible 
and its meaning in our personal journey. This relation¬ 
ship may develop and change throughout our life. We can 
grow if we are open to new insights and perspectives. We 
can help others grow and find God's loving acceptance if 
we use our Bible to communicate truth about our common 
experience rather than use it rigidly to judge and con¬ 
demn others as inferior. 
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1. What messages about the Bible did you get from your 
family and your church when you were growing up? Is 
it different from your understanding now? Do you 
have questions about the Bible and its authority? 

Are there things you would like to investigate 
further? 

2. Look up the following Scriptural passages. Each 
refers to women. Use a Bible commentary, the 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, or another 
study aid to assist you in discovering the histor¬ 
ical context. What image is portrayed in each 
story? Do you like it? Is there a model you would 
like to claim for your life? How does it feel to 
have this woman as one of your forebearers? 

Judges 4-5 (Deborah) 

Judges 4:17-5:27 (Jael) 

Genesis 29:1-30:25; 31:4-55; 33:1-2; 35:19; 

48:7 (Rachel) 

Genesis 20-35 (Leah) 

I Samuel 25 (Abigail) 

Joshua 2 and 6 (Rahab) 

Luke 15:8-10 (Woman with the lost coin) 

Luke 7:36-50 (The ministering woman) 

Matthew 28:7ff and Luke 24 (The first evangelists) 
Luke 8:1-3; 10:38 (Women disciples) 

Romans 16 (Eight of the people names as church 
leaders are female: Persis, Mary, 
Tryphoena (Dainty), Tryphosa 
(Delicate), Julia, Juna, Phoebe 
and Prisca (Priscilla).) 

Acts 18:1-5; 18-26 (Priscilla) 

Acts 16:13ff and 40 (Lydia) 

Galatians 3:28 (All one in Christ) 

I Timothy 2:10-15 (Used to subordinate women) 

I Corinthians 14:34-36 (Used to subordinate women) 

3. What questions did this chapter raise? Do you agree 
or disagree with this approach to the Bible? 






4 wmt’s in a. name 1 


What pleasure we feel when someone remembers our name! 
Our names particularly identify us - we are somebody. As 
tiny children learning our first syllables we are coached 
to pronounce our names. And children respond to the 
attention they receive by learning the rudimentary names 
of their intimate care-givers: ’’Mama,” M Dada." Our names 
help us know who we are and differentiate ourselves from 
others. Frequently there are stories about how we were 
named. They may have unique meaning which our parents 
have passed on to us. Maybe we are named after a special 
relative or friend or future dream our parents had for us. 
Our names link us with our heritage - we are somebody's 
daughter or son; someone's niece or nephew. 

How we name God helps us know who God is and reflects 
the nature of our experience of God. God's name, for ex¬ 
ample, was important to Moses. Among the ancients, know¬ 
ing a god's name granted the knower power. Moses was 
asked to embark on an unknown, dangerous mission. And he 
wanted to know the name of this mysterious voice. Exodus 
3:14 reports God answering Moses, "I AM WHO I AM . . . 

Say this to the people of Israel, 'I AM’ has sent you." 
The name God gave was not very specific. But it conveys 
the understanding of God as active, present, energetic. 

So powerful and holy was God's name that the Hebrew 
people did not speak it. They used the letters YHWH to 
stand for God’s name. These letters are a word play on 
the Hebrew verb "to be." They can also convey God's ac¬ 
tivity - "I will be what I will be; I will cause to be 
what I will cause to be." When the Hebrews came across 
the letters, YHWH, they spoke the word, Adonai . They had 
other alternatives to YHWH as well. The most common was 
the general cultural word for God - El. Typically, this 
was used in combination with other modifying words. The 
most important was El Shaddai, God of the Mountains 
(which can also be literally translated "God of the 
Breasts"). El-elyon means Most High or Exalted One. 
Elohim is a plural form, usually understood as singular, 
referring to God as creator, lord of creation and all 
history. 

Throughout the Bible, we find many names our forebear¬ 
ers used to describe God and God's activity among them. 

We are familiar with terms such as King, Ruler, Warrior, 
Judge, Mighty One, Most Powerful, God over All, Faithful, 
Steadfast, Eternal, All-Knowing, Refuge, Strength, Father. 
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Because the culture was patriarchal, it is not surprising 
that many of these terms are similar to those describing 
the leaders of a male-dominated society. The father was 
the absolute head of the household. The rulers and kings 
were the absolute heads of nations. The warrior, mighty 
in battle, and the powerful judge were crucially import¬ 
ant figures in their ordering of society. Since the peo¬ 
ple occupying these positions were men, attributes favor¬ 
ed by and stereotypically ascribed to men became assoc¬ 
iated with divine leadership: power, strength, fierceness. 



The Bible also contains names for God which are often 
associated with stereotypically feminine characteristics 
as well as female biological functions. Because we have 
inherited a tradition which emphasizes the masculine, we 
may seldom hear of these ways of understanding God. For 
example, in Genesis 3:21, God makes clothes for Adam and 
Eve, a distinctly feminine activity in Israel. During the 
years of wandering in the wilderness, God is seen in the 
mothering role of feeding the children of Israel. 

The Scriptures abound with passages which image God 
with the female function of birthing. Psalm 71:6 pictures 
God as a midwife: ’’Thou art he who took me from my moth¬ 
er’s womb.” The same image is used in Psalm 22:9 and 
Isaiah 66:9. The people of God are chastized for not re¬ 
membering God in Deuteronomy 32:18: "You were unmindful 
of the Rock that begot you, and you forgot the God who 
gave you birth.” The Hebrew word translated "begot” can 
indicate the procreative act of either sex. But the verb 
translated "gave you birth” can only refer to a woman giv¬ 
ing birth. In Isaiah 42:14 God is pictured as crying out 
like a woman in labor. In a most poignant passage, 

Isaiah 49:15, God's faithfulness is compared to that of a 
nursing mother. 

Can a woman forget her suckling child, 
that she should have not a compassion 
on the son of her womb? 

Even these may forget, yet I will not forget you. 

In Isaiah 66:13 God is imaged as a comforting mother. 

God's nature is frequently one of mercy, a word whose 
Hebrew root means "womb.” 

Other attributes of God were personified by the an¬ 
cient Hebrews and associated with the feminine gender. In 
Proverbs 8 and 9, Wisdom is described in terms associated 
with the Divine. Wisdom is referred to as "she” and has 
power second only to Yahweh. Another word with feminine 
gender is Spirit - ruaoh or "wind.” This moving wind, 
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spirit was free to travel around. The Spirit moved over 
the waters at the time of creation (Genesis 1:2). Though 
part of God, the Spirit is also distinct, entering into 
people as seen in Judges 11:29 and Ezekiel 2:2. We still 
associate this attribute of God with "she." 

The New Testament provides still other images of God 
which are associated with women. In one of Jesus para¬ 
bles, Luke 15, God is imaged as a woman who does not 
stop her cleaning and sweeping until she finds the coin 
she has lost, even though she has nine others. God is 
compared to a mother hen gathering her brood in Matthew 
23:37. In John 3:5-6, Jesus describes the Spirit as a 
mother giving birth. 

The images of God throughout the Bible support the 
picture of God presented in the creation story - both 
male and female reflect God. Exclusive emphasis on God 
as Father is misleading. To be sure, one of the images 
of God used in both the Old and New Testaments is that of 
the faithful, nurturing father. Jesus addressed God as 
his Father on many occasions. But scholars tell us the 
word Jesus used is more accurately translated into the 
familiar, colloquial term, "daddy." He was offering a 
radically new understanding of God in Jewish community - 
God as intimately involved in people's lives rather than 
as an austere, stern, judgmental figure removed from 
their experience. This nuance of parental immediacy and 
compassionate intimacy has been lost over time. In its 
place, we tend to think of God literally as a male father 
figure. Instead of using all the images available to us, 
we limit God by our excessive address of Father. 



No single name or concept of God was adequate for the 
ancients. Nor is it for us today. Our images for God 
rise out of our experience of the Divine, the Holy. As 
is often the case with that which is most deeply meaning¬ 
ful to us, words cannot completely express or describe 
that experience. Any name arbitrarily confines God. God 
transcends all names. God is "more than." 

Of necessity, we must communicate about God through 
symbol, poetry and metaphor. But we must remember that 
theological language, concepts and symbols are human con¬ 
structions, not divine. Each is shaped by human percep¬ 
tions. If we absolutize the names of God, if we fail to 
recognize our language about God as metaphorical, we risk 
becoming idolatrous, worshipping a limited, human fabri¬ 
cation of God. 
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A metaphor associates two things - we say ’’one thing 
is like another." The interaction goes both ways: God 
is fatherlike; father is godlike. This continued associ¬ 
ation reinforces the dominance of the patriarchal figure 
in our culture. We cannot disassociate the word "father" 
from its common everyday usage in the community. The re¬ 
tention of the symbol of God as father has functioned to 
sustain male dominated institutions and lifestyles. It 
provides them with an integrating spiritual base. 

The church has a heritage which includes many names 
for God. We can open our eyes and reclaim the Biblical 
images which have been hidden or ignored. And we can grow 
in our spiritual life by identifying metaphors and sym¬ 
bols for God which are not bound by male-dominated lang¬ 
uage. Our own experience of the holy can be valued and 
named in ways which more accurately reflect divine activ¬ 
ity in our lives. 



It isn't necessary to completely remove names for God 
which connote gender. That would only serve to further 
disassociate our sexuality, created, in God's image, from 
our spirituality. The fullness of God reflected in female 
and male would be lost. Instead, we can interweave a 
variety of addresses for God - some masculine, some femi¬ 
nine, some neutral - without losing the emotional intim¬ 
acy we treasure. One prayer can begin "Our Father." An¬ 
other can call on God as "Our Mother." In a litany we 
might identify with "Our Brother" or "Our Sister" who is 
with us in every aspect of life. As we come to confes¬ 
sion, "Our Parent" could be asked to forgive us and nur¬ 
ture us in becoming the whole people we are intended to 
be. Our "Grandmother" or "Grandfather" might be called 
on to share the wisdom of the ages. 

Many helpful, neutral names are descriptive of God's 
activity and functioning. For instance, Creator, Sus- 
tainer and Redeemer are alternate ways of saying Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. Comforter, Lover, Helper, Fountain 
of Wisdom and Truth, Healer, Teacher, Deliverer, Provider 
of All Good Gifts are but a few of the literally hundreds 
of ways to speak of God. Some metaphors for God suggest 
the relationship with the unity of creation: Living Wind, 
Light, Water of Life, Ground of Being, Depth of Sea, 
Spring of Goodness. Others have the ring of tradition: 
Holy One, 0 Thou Infinite One, Perpetual Presence, All- 
righteous Justice. Some of the recently available wor¬ 
ship resources, along with our own creative imaging, 
offer other possibilities. 
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What is essential is that we expand our imagesmeta¬ 
phorssumbols so that the infinite nature of God speaks 
to all people in meaningful ways. As we introduce names 
for God which are somewhat unfamiliar, the amount of our 
discomfort is a guage of the degree our unconscious psy¬ 
che remains confused about the maleness of God. It may 
feel awkward at first. And we must take care not to un¬ 
justly impose our particular experiences of God upon 
others. But in the spirit of love, we can help open the 
door and hospitably invite new possibilities to come in. 
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1. View one or both of the films The Vision or Thea. 

(The Vision , by Sharon and Tom Emswiler, can be ord¬ 
ered from Mass Media Ministries, 2116, N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. Thea can be obtained from the 
producer, Paulist Productions, 17575 Pacific Coast 
Hwy., Box 1057, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272, or 
Augsburg Publishing House, Audio Visual Dept., 426 S. 
5th St., Box 1209, Mpls., MN 55440.) Each addresses 
the issue of language about God. Afterwards, discuss 
how you felt watching the film. Were any ideas new 
to you? What did you like? What did you dislike? 

2. Think about an important experience of God in your 
life. How was God present to you in that experience? 
Is there an image or symbol to describe that exper¬ 
ience? Using colored paper, markers, felt, string or 
other simple art materials, prepare a visual construc¬ 
tion of your image or symbol. Share the meaning of 
that symbol with the group. 

3. Look up several of your favorite Bible passages. How 
is God imaged in the passage? How do you feel about 
that image? Would you like to change it? How could 
you do that? Share your discoveries with the group. 

Were you familiar with the images presented in this 
chapter? Are you comfortable with them? Would you 
like to have some of them used during worship times 
you participate in? 



4. 







Tom. now on. 


After the need for inclusive language is understood, 
the language needs to be put into practice. There is no 
single solution, but there are many strategies for incor¬ 
porating inclusiveness into every aspect of our communal 
life of faith. 

A beginning step is to be aware of the problem and the 
extent to which it permeates our society. Individually, 
our consciousness may be raised as we experience or notice 
the exclusion of people resulting from our use of language. 
Sometimes our increased awareness occurs in a study, sup¬ 
port or discussion group. Once we begin to hear the 
words, images and symbols which do not. include each of us, 
they begin to grate on our ears. 

This jarring awareness of the problem leads to one of 
the crucial strategies for its elimination. We can moni¬ 
tor the ways God is addressed and imaged in our services 
of worship, printed communications, curriculums, meetings, 
and discussions. When we identify exclusive language 
being used, it is important to appropriately speak out and 
share the difficulty we have with the words being used. 

We can ask that the speakers or writers consider the con¬ 
sequences of their language usage and that they consider 
using inclusive words and imagery. 

Because change can be threatening, it is helpful to of¬ 
fer a study group as part of the educational program of 
the community. There are several recent books (this one 
or others noted in the bibliography) which can be used as 
a basis for discussion. Participants need to have the 
opportunity to share their feelings about what God and the 
words for God mean to them. Each can be invited to expand 
their understanding of God. 

Anyone who participates in or has the responsibility 
for planning worship experiences can use language which 
is inclusive. Because our religious and Biblical language 
already abounds with non-gendered metaphors for God, the 
transition need not be awkwardly obvious. As the congre¬ 
gation becomes more comfortable with a variety of images 
of God, less familiar terminology can be introduced. Peo¬ 
ple are in different places in their experience of the 
Divine. Some may resist any change from the traditional 
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"God the Father." Others long to address "God our Mother" 
in corporate worship. Respect, openness and listening are 
essential as we work towards justice and liberation for 
each person. 

As previously noted, interpretation is essential in 
translating Biblical truth in ways meaningful for our 
lives today. Those presenting these messages in teach¬ 
ing, preaching, and other interpretive experiences need 
to be sensitive to how their words are perceived and the 
pain and alienation exclusiveness causes. While it is 
appropriate to directly speak out about expanding our 
understanding of God's nature and activity, modeling in¬ 
tegration of inclusiveness in all aspects of worship and 
our common life is helpful. People learn by example a 
new way of communicating with each other. 

The way we present images of the Divine is also impor¬ 
tant. In the past, we have expected language in print, 
and in our preaching and teaching, to be precise, detailed 
and deductive. Increasingly, women and men are valuing 
and introducing us to ways of sharing our experience of 
God which move in other ways. Words, along with movement, 
sound, various art forms, are often used inductively, 
imaginatively, connotatively, playfully, delightfully. Par¬ 
ticularly important is the empowerment, significance and 
beauty discovered in telling stories: our own, Biblical, 
contemporary. The inclusion of both women and men in all 
the various aspects of worship helps us to develop ex¬ 
panded images. 

However, the traditional forms of worship need not con¬ 
form to exclusive, masculine ways of communicating. The 
worship aids found in the Book of Worship are frequently 
neutral in their images of God. For example, an invoca¬ 
tion found on page 170 refers to God as "Almighty God, 
author of eternal light." A pardon on page 177 reads, 

"May the almighty and merciful God grant us pardon, for¬ 
giveness, and remission of our sins." A prayer for fami¬ 
lies (pi 224) asks God to "grant us such a measure of 
love that we may nurture children to that fulness of man¬ 
hood and womanhood which thou has purposed them." 

Where exclusive language exists, it is often a simple 
matter to alter it without disturbing the intention of 
the author. For instance, in a litany of remembrance 
found on pages 213-214, the beginning is "0 God, who art 
the Father of all." The phrase "who art the Father of 
all" can be eliminated entirely or the word "Father" can 
be changed to Creator. At the end of the litany, we find 
"We remember the whole family of man." The phrase can be 
altered to read ,"We remember all people," all of human¬ 
ity," or "the whole human family." A prayer for the 
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church throughout the world printed on page 185 high¬ 
lights another problem. It begins, "Father of all, who 
has declared thy love to all men." And, emphasizing 
sexual imagery, the church is referred to as "her." These 
distinctions can be removed by using "it" as the pronoun 
for the church. Exclusiveness in the first line can be 
eliminated by changing the wording to "Sustainer and 
teacher of all, who hast declared thy love to all people." 

Found below and on three pages following is an exam¬ 
ple of traditional liturgy which attempts to be inclusive 
of all persons and non-limiting in the imagery used to 
describe God without being obvious or awkward. It was 
prepared by Susan Harrington DeVogel as a resource for 
the Commission on Worship of the Minnesota Annual Con¬ 
ference . 


A CELEBRATION FOR A SUNDAY 


PRELUDE 

CALL TO WORSHIP 

MINISTER: We are here to glorify the God who 

created all good things. 

PEOPLE: WE COME TO THANK GOD FOR LIFE. 

M: We are here to reflect on the meaning of these 

gifts . 

P: WE RAISE OUR VOICES IN SONGS OF THANKSGIVING. 

M: We are here to seek truth. 

P: WE BOW OUR HEADS IN PRAYER. 

M: We are here to celebrate the good news! 

P: BLESSED BE GOD FOR THE GLORY OF OUR SALVATION 

IN JESUS CHRIST! 

HYMN No. 466, Book of Hymns 

"Come Down, 0 Love Divine” 

INVOCATION (Unison) 

ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING GOD, MAY THE PRESENCE OF 
YOUR HOLY SPIRIT FILL US WITH A GREATER REVERENCE, A 
GREATER HUMILITY, AND A GREATER JOY AS WE GATHER TO¬ 
GETHER IN WORSHIP. HELP US, WE PRAY, TO COME INTO 
OPENNESS AND FELLOWSHIP WITH ONE ANOTHER, THAT WE 
MIGHT BE TRULY THE LIVING, LOVING BODY OF CHRIST. IN 
JESUS' NAME WE PRAY. AMEN. 

CALL TO CONFESSION 

M: There are times when all of us have failed to 

love each other as we have been commanded, to 
recognize that every person on this earth is a 
child of God and deserves our respect and love. 
There have been times when we have abused the 
other good gifts of our Maker, and times when 
we have been faithless keepers of God's trust. 
Let us examine our lives now and make our 
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confession to a loving God, that we might be 
liberated from our sin and guilt. 

(Silent confession as desired) 

P: GOD, OUR CREATOR, AT YOUR INVITATION WE HAVE 

COME TOGETHER AS ONE FAMILY. 

WE COME NOT IN FEAR, BUT IN TRUST AND CONFI¬ 
DENCE, BECAUSE OF YOUR GREAT GOODNESS, 

WE CONFESS THAT WE HAVE DONE WRONG BY NOT CAR¬ 
ING WHEN WE SHOULD HAVE CARED, BY OUR IN¬ 
DIFFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF OTHERS, BY HATING 
AND IGNORING THOSE NOT LIKE US OR NOT IN OUR 
CROWD, BY REFUSING TO RECOGNIZE THAT YOU 
LOVE ALL OF YOUR CHILDREN EQUALLY, BY MIS¬ 
USING YOUR GIFTS OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
THROUGH THE MERCY AND GOODNESS OF JESUS CHRIST, 
FORGIVE US FOR NOT DOING THE GOOD YOU COM¬ 
MAND, AND FOR DOING THE EVIL YOU FORBID. 
RESTORE PEACE AND JOY TO OUR HEARTS: SET OUR 
MINDS ON JUSTICE AND LOVE: SO THAT ONE IN 
SPIRIT WE MAY GROW TO A FULL DISCIPLESHIP 
AND BRING PEACE TO THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE. AMEN. 


WORDS OF ASSURANCE 

God has always loved us and will contine to love 
us. Let us lift up our hearts in thanksgiving 
for God T s mercy. We are free to live, for we 
are a forgiven people! 


ACT OF PRAISE 

M: Joy-filled as those who know their need of God; 

P: FOR HEAVEN IS THEIRS. 

M: Joy-filled are those who are sorrowful for 

their sins; 

P: FOR THEY SHALL BE COMFORTED. 

M: Joy-filled are those of gentle, caring spirit; 

P: FOR THE WHOLE EARTH IS THEIRS. 

M: Joy-filled are those who actively long for 

j us tice; 

P: FOR THEY SHALL BE SATISFIED. 

M: Joy-filled are the merciful; 

P: FOR THEY SHALL HAVE MERCY SHWON TO THEM. 

M: Joy-filled are those who have integrity; 

P: FOR THEY SHALL SEE GOD. 

M: Joy-filled are those who strive for just peace; 

P: FOR THEY SHALL BE CALLED THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS 

OF GOD. 


M: Joy-filled are those who are persecuted in 

the cause of right; 

P: FOR GOD'S TRIUMPH IS THEIRS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
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AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 

WE BELIEVE IN GOD: 

WHO HAS CREATED AND IS CREATING, 

WHO HAS COME AMONG US IN JESUS, RE RECONCILE 
AND MAKE NEW, 

WHO WORKS IN US AND OTHERS BY THE SPIRIT. 

WE TRUST IN OUR GOD, WHO CALLS US TO BE THE 
CHURCH: 

TO CELEBRATE THE PRESENCE OF THE HOLY, 

TO LOVE AND SERVE OTHERS, 

TO SEEK JUSTICE AND RESIST EVIL, 

TO PRICLAIM JESUS, CRUCIFIED AND RISEN, 

OUR SALVATION AND OUR HOPE. 

IN LIFE, IN DEATH, IN LIFE BEYOND DEATH, 
GOD IS WITH US. 

WE ARE NOT ALONE. 

THANKS BE TO GOD! 

LITANY 

(Each petition ends with "We pray to God"; the 
response is "God, hear our prayer") 

0 God, we want so much to have your love infused 
in us. We want to dwell in peace and happiness 
with those around us. We want to be freed from 
our selfishness and our pride, from the preju¬ 
dices and stereotypes that divide us, from the 
feelings of inadequacy that keep us from becom¬ 
ing the whole persons you created us to be. 
Therefore, 0 God, in the name of Jesus Christ, 

For new eyes with which to see our shortcomings, 
and for the wisdom to rid ourselves of them, we 
pray to our God . 

GOD HEAR OUR PRAYER. 

For the strength to be humble, for the ability 
to cry without shame, for the openness that can 
help us to come into true intimacy with our 
sisters and bothers, we pray . 

For the flexibility of mind and attitudes, for 
the ability to change and to grow, for the abil¬ 
ity to learn from each other, we pray . 

For our sisters and brothers who do not realize 
that they are made in your image, who do not 
know that it is your will that we all, male and 
female, should be strong and free, we pray . 

For the mothers and fathers who are trying to 
raise their cuildren in a confusing world, that 
they have insight and courage to teach their 
children to challenge the "givens" of the old 
order, we pray. 
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GOD HEAR OUR PRAYER. AMEN. 


OFFERTORY 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION OF THE GIFTS: 

CREATIVE SPIRIT, LOVER OF ALL, AS WE OFFER 
THESE GIFTS TO YOUR WORK IN THIS WORLD, WE 
PRAY THAT YOU WILL TEACH US ALL TO BE SERVANTS 
ONE OF THE OTHER, THAT IN ALL OF OUR LIVES 
MIGHT BE SEEN A GLIMMER OF YOUR HOLY SPIRIT 
AND THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, THE HOPE OF THE 
WORLD. AMEN. 

SERMON 

HYMN No. 401, Book of Hymns 

BENEDICTION 

******************************** 


Hymns are often the most difficult to deal with. Hym¬ 
nals are usually expected to be used for many years. Once 
authorized, a new revision may not be updated for twenty 
years or more. The revision process is lengthy and cost¬ 
ly. Once in print, copyright laws and respect for the 
writer’s integrity may make alterations difficult. Choir 
directors and experts in hymnody express concern that rhy¬ 
thm, poetry, tradition and beauty of many hymns and anthems 
may be damaged by tasteless alterations. While care must 
be taken, removing some of the exclusiveness is possible. 
Slight changes for the congregation to sing can be noted 
in the bulletin. Reprinting edited hymns in their entirety 
every Sunday may be prohibitively costly, but occasionally 
it is helpful to reprint a hymn which has had exclusive 
language removed. It can be very meaningful to sing one 
stanza using the original masculine wording and then 
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repeat the stanza changing the masculine words to femi¬ 
nine ones. Also, offending verses may be omitted. An 
excellent example of a hymn which was slightly rewritten 
by Madge Wiegrefe for inclusiveness was sung at the Min¬ 
nesota Annual Conference. Note below how the changes 
were made: 


From the Hymnal 

Rise up, 0 men of God'. 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and strength 
To serve the King of Kings. 

Rise up, 0 men of God! 

His Kingdom tarries long; 

Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 

Rise up, 0 men of God! 

The Church for you doth wait, 

Her strength unequal to her task; 

Rise up, and make her great! 

Lift high the cross of Christ! 

Tread where his feet have trod; 

As brothers of the Son of man. 

Rise up, 0 men of God! 


Edited Words 

Rise up, 0 child of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and strength 
To serve our God who reigns. 

Rise up, 0 child of God! 

God's Kingdom tarries long; 

Bring in the day of Christian love 
And end the night of wrong. 

Rise up, 0 child of God! 

The Church for you doth wait. 

Its strength unequal to the task; 

Rise up and make it great! 

Lift high the cross of Christ! 

Tread where Christ's feet have trod; 

As kindred to Christ who died and rose. 
Rise up, 0 child of God! 
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Supplements to the standard hymnal provide additional 
resources for congregational singing. Some are listed 
in the bibliography. Many are quite inexpensive. Of 
course, composition of hymns has not ended. Many writers 
today are giving us new expressions of faithfulness which 
enhance our worship experiences. Many, such as the one 
written by Ray F. Magnuson, an eighty year old retired 
United Methodist minister, are explicitly inclusive. The 
entire text and music for one of Ray Magnuson’s hymns are 
found on the next page. 

Besides hymns, many other resources are available to 
us. With a minimum of searching, a wide variety of con¬ 
temporary readings and poetry can be found which fits 
nicely into services of worship. Several United Metho¬ 
dist publications offer suggestions for creativity in 
worship. The Social Creed found in the Book of Disci¬ 
pline (par. 76, p. 103) is a statement of faith inclu¬ 
sive of all God's creation. The national Commission on 
the Status and Role of Women has adopted an affirmation 
of faith which many find meaningful: 


We are unique human beings linked with all of 
creation and gathered from diverse places to share 
ministry faithfully, to raise questions hopefully, 
to work for justice lovingly . In whom and what do 
we believe? 

We believe in God, eternal yet evermoving one, 
who creates and is creating, who keeps covenant with 
humankind, who sets before us the ways of life and 
death . 

We believe in Jesus, the servant-advocate , who 
lived the way of dying/rising, who embodied justice 
and reconciliation, who, with authority, calls us 
to share this way and this embodying . 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, sustaining pre¬ 
sence and transforming power, who dwells among us 
in clarity and mystery, who inspires us individually 
and corporately, who challenges, prods, emboldens . 

We live in a church, community of faith and car¬ 
ing, covenant and promise, which nurtures our pil¬ 
grimage and to which we are called to be witnesses, 
to God 1 s truth, love and justice . 

We believe our believing affects our daily 
walking and talking, our doubting and struggling, 
our decisions and choice-making, our responses to 
persons and systems . 

We intend in this community in these days to 
raise questions hopefully, to work for justice lov- 
ingly, to share a ministry faithfully , and, by God r s 
grace, passionately. 
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Matthew 6:9, Isaiah 66:18 
Luke 13:34 

Ray F. Magnuson, 1901 • 
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It is important to consider the goals of the worship 
service when planning. The style of worship may be very 
different in the funeral of a ninety year old man than 
in the worship experience designed for women and men ex¬ 
perimenting with new images of God. A service with all 
female imagery is likely to produce strong emotional 
feeling, both positive and negative, which needs to be 
shared after the service. When a reasonable level of com¬ 
fort has been developed, new rituals may be introduced 
which help people grow and stretch in their religious de¬ 
velopment . 

One new ritual was written by Elton and Emily Brown 
for the baptism of their son, Gabriel David. The service 
followed a pot-luck meal, the passing out of colored he¬ 
lium balloons, and the singing of a few whimsical songs. 
The text of that ritual follows here: 


LITANY OF BAPTISM AND RENEWAL OF BAPTISMAL VOWS 

INTRODUCTION 

Friends, we are here to celebrate life! We are 
here to celebrate the wonder that is birth, the 
mystery that is love, the fulfillment that is mar¬ 
riage, and the glory that is God! We are here to 
perform an ancient ritual which symbolizes this 
child's entrance into God's human and spiritual 
family. We are here to rededicate ourselves to 
the highest values and truths we know. 

THANKSGIVING OVER THE WATER 

Water has always been important to human beings. 
Two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen, 
hammered together in a molecular bond, forming 
the very stuff of life: cleanser, waste remover, 

stimulant for recreation and for fertility of the 
soil, the refreshing necessity of life. We were 
all nurtured in the water of the womb, and our 
bodies are said to be more than two thirds water! 

And water has a special significance to people of 
faith. We remember Bible stories about Noah and 
the flood, about the people of God escaping sla¬ 
very by crossing through the Red Sea and entering 
God's promised land over the Jordan River. We 
remember how John baptized many persons, including 
Jesus at the Jordan, calling them to repentance, 
and how Jesus washed his disciples' feet with wa¬ 
ter and said that he came not to be served but to 
serve . 

In our personal experience we know that we thirst 
for God like people looking for rain in a drought. 
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We can testify that God ! s love has carried us 
through floods that threatened to overcome us, 
and that God leads us by still waters when we 
dare to follow him in faith and courage. Ours 
is the Lord who calls us to give a cup of water 
to those who are thirsty. And when we fail, ours 
is the God who forgives us by washing our sin a- 
way. Through water, God calls us to new life, 
to die and rise with Christ. Thank God for wa¬ 
ter and all that it means to us! 

QUESTIONS OF THE PARENTS 

Elton and Emily, why have you brought Gabriel 
David today to receive the sacrament of Chris¬ 
tian baptism? 

Do you then accept the responsibility of loving 
this child, of helping him to grow in grace and 
strength and love and abilities, of setting a- 
side plenty of time for the tasks and joys of 
parenthood? 

And will you, by your teaching and your example, 
attempt to transmit to him the best you have dis¬ 
covered about life: faith in God, commitment to 

Christ's church, and an appreciation of the Bible? 

QUESTIONS OF THE NUCLEAR FAMILY 

Matthew, Jessamy and Eli, will you help your Mom 
and Dad to have a home where Gabriel will learn 
about Jesus and know God's love? 

QUESTIONS OF THE COMMUNITY 

Will you support and encourage this family and 
surround Gabriel with love? 

You who have been baptized, will you renew your 
baptismal vows today by re-committing yourself 
to live the life God intends for you? 

THE BAPTISM 

(The family removed the baby's clothes and put 
him in a plastic tub of warm water on a table) 

Taking off the old clothes and putting on the 
new clothes symbolizes the new life which God 
gives to us time and time again during the course 
of our lives. God does not abandon us in our sin, 
in our times of discouragement, in our defeats, 
or in our deaths. Do you remember how, as a baby, 
you loved being bathed and then dressed? That 
is what God does for us all the time if we will 
receive God's gifts. 
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THE SPRINKLING OF THE COMMUNITY (in renewal of their 

bap tism) 

"Remember your baptism and be thankful." 

Let the people say "Amen!" 

****** * *********************** ************ 


Many resources particularly address the heritage of 
women which has been lost or ignored. One of the many 
liturgies written by Jeanne Audrey Powers includes a 
litany of thanksgiving which can be used to explicitly 
affirm women. 

Leader: Let us give thanks for our sisters and 

brothers in the faith who have struggled to be 
the women and men God has called them to be, 
and who have thereby helped us on our way to¬ 
ward freedom in Christ. We thank you, God, for 
Moses, prophet and pioneer- 

People: Who led your people out of bondage in Egypt, 

through the wilderness, to the entrance into the 
promised land; 

L: And for his siter, Miriam, and his mother, Joch- 
ebed, and the Hebrew mid-wives; 

P: Who defied the laws of Egypt, spared the child, 
Moses, and saw him safely reared despite the com¬ 
mand of the Pharoah, that he might grow to do 
your liberating work. 

L: We thank you, 0 God, for Deborah, a judge in 

Israel; for Priscilla, a preacher of the Gospel 
of Christ in Ephesus and Rome; for Mary Magda¬ 
lene, first witness to the resurrection; 

P: Who stood fast for the truth that they knew by 
your grace and let no one prevent them from tel¬ 
ling i t . 

L: We thank you for Joan of Arc, obedient prophet, 
at the hands of the church — a martyr; humani¬ 
tarian Edith Cavell, shot at dawn, proclaiming 
"Patriotism is enough!"; witness to the inner 
light, Mary Dyer, martyred in Boston as a Quaker. 

P: Who heard your call and faithfully answered 
with their lives. 

L: We thank you for Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tub- 
man, for David Walker and Henry Highland Garnett, 
who let neither sex nor slavery keep them in 
bondage, but led their people toward the freedom 
promised them in Christ. 

P: We remember women who struggled for other kinds 
of freedom: Untutored theologian Anne Hutchin¬ 

son, banished for proclaiming the soul’s access 
to God; Mary McLeod Bethune, leading her people 
from bondage into new life; freedom fighter 
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Susan B. Anthony, working to enfranchise half a 
nation; releaser of energy to the cause of jus¬ 
tice, Rosa Parks, "too tired" to move to the back 
of the bus; drinker from a fountain, every com¬ 
munity’s Miss Jane Pittman. 

L: We thank you God, for men and women in our own 
times who have seen your glory and have called 
your church to more faithful discipleship. 

P: For Martin Luther King and Daniel Berrigan; For 
Cynthia Wedel and Carter Heyward and the Phila¬ 
delphia Eleven. 

L: For those quiet, faithful women and men who do 
their work and dream their dreams - who pray 
their prayers and keep on hoping, even when it 
looks as though justice, peace and love are on 
the losing side. 

P: We thank you for all these people, your servants, 
God. Our own lives are made stronger because 
of them. We remember all those who serve in ob¬ 
scurity, whose names are unknown in history, but 
who touch the lives of others with the light of 
your presence. Surrounded by so great a company 
of witnesses, make us true believers. Amen. 


Another worship experience women are introducing is 
the guided meditation. It can be used as part of the 
liturgy, as the interpretation of the Scripture reading, 
as part of a retreat. The imaging exercise below was 
written by Robbyn Shiell and Amanda Merlin to help us ex¬ 
pand our understanding of God. 


Sit comfortably. . . .relax. . . .breathe deeply. . . .close 
your eyes gently. 

(Read slowly and quietly) 

Get in touch with the mother you have always wanted. 
It has been said we can never get enough love when 
we're little. This is a time when we will be given 
the love and gentleness we have always wanted to 
have . 

Become the little infant once again. You are in 
this beautiful mother's loving arms. She is com¬ 
forting. She is listening. What do you feel? What 
does your skin feel? How does she hold you? She 
loves you. She touches you. What do your eyes see? 
She smiles lovingly. She sings to you. What does 
her voice sound like? 

It is time to move into the arms of another loving 
mother, a wonderful soft grandmother. What does 
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she look like? You are carefully, gently passed 
from one loving woman-mother to another woman-grand- 
mother. She has years of experience. How can you 
tell this? How does she hold you? Can you feel her 
grandmother softness? This woman wants to comfort 
you and let you know that she loves you too. Listen 
to her. She tells you that you're so tiny and pre¬ 
cious and beautiful. How do you feel, as she holds 
you, speaks, breathes deep loving breaths? 

Now it is time to leave this loving woman. She 
looks into your eyes and wishes you well. How does 
she bless you? She places you into the ready and 
loving arms of another. This loving person is you. 
You carefully unfold this tiny infant-person in 
your arms. You look at her, you look at him. What 
do you feel? Isn't this child beautiful? How do 
you tell this wonderful child how beautiful it is? 
You want this little creature to know the love that 
you feel. Tell this child. How do you tell this 
new being that he or she is good? Comfort this lit¬ 
tle one. Tell this tiny beauty that she, or he, 
will someday grow into a strong adult. A loving 
woman or man. Someone gentle. See the smile. It 
will be there whenever you may need it. Once again, 
tell this beautiful child of your deep, deep love. 






To limit rigidly our worship experiences would arti¬ 
ficially limit our experience of God; it would deny us 
opportunity to look for the holy in all of life. In¬ 
stead, we can open our eyes, our ears, our noses, our 
tastes, and our touching and expand the ways to know God 
As we journey, we can lovingly, respectfully and justly 
help one another along. And our use of language will be 
a measure of our growth. 
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c/^dcu^u^... 


1. Examine the language used in the liturgy, printed in 
your worship bulletin. Compare several services. Is 
the language inclusive or exclusive? What can be 
done to change it? Consider sharing your findings 
with the leader of the service. 

2. Attend a worship service or time of meditation in 
which inclusive language is used. This could be done 
as a group. If no such service is available, the 
group could begin the session with a brief devotion 
using inclusive language. Afterwards, share your 
experience and feelings with the group. 

3. Examine several of your favorite hymns. Is there any 
exclusive language used - for people or for God? 

What inclusive imagery can you discover? Discuss 
your findings with the group. 

4. Divide the group into twos. Have each dyad select 
a hymn with exclusive language and alter it to make 
it inclusive. As a group, sing the hymns as re¬ 
written. How does the new version feel to you? Do 
you like the sound and meaning of it? Share your 
feelings with your group. 

5. As a group or individually, develop your own service 
of worship which is inclusive in its imagery. Use 
it in a worship experience including others. 

6. As a group, strategize ways to incorporate inclusive 
language into the worship setting in which you par¬ 
ticipate. Brainstorm as many ideas as possible, 
select several which seem potentially workable. Es¬ 
tablish a plan to bring these ideas to the worship¬ 
ping community and its leaders. 
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Russell, Letty M., ed. THE LIBERATING WORD: A GUIDE TO 
NON-SEXIST INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1976. 

For those who see themselves as Biblically oriented. 
The individual authors are theologians who wish to 
broaden the Bible's message without distorting it. 


Samarin, William J. LANGUAGE IN RELIGIOUS PRACTICE . Row- 
ley, MA: Newbury House, 1976. 

How religion is shaped by language and the relation¬ 
ships between language and religion. Scholarly. 


Sawicki, Marianne. FAITH AND SEXISM: GUILDELINES FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS. New York: Seabury Press, 1979. 

Very practical discussion and suggestions for avoiding 
sexist language and stereotyping in church literature. 
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Scanzoni, Letha and Nancy Hardesty. ALL WE'RE MEANT TO 
BE: A BIBLICAL APPROACH TO WOMEN'S LIBERATION . Waco, 

TX: Word Books, 1974. 

A classic book in the field of women, theology and the 
church with a focus on Scripture. It is an easily 
understandable book for those new to the field. 


Scroggs, Robin. PAUL FOR A NEW DAY. Philadelphia: For¬ 
tress Press, 1977. 

An understanding of Paul which focuses on justice and 
inclusiveness. Suitable for laity. 


Watkins, Keith. FAITHFUL AND FAIR: TRANSCENDING SEXIST 
LANGUAGE IN WORSHIP . Nashville: Abingdon, 1981. 

A manual for a local church which wants to struggle 
with the issue of language in worship. It includes 
many prayers using inclusive language and a chapter 
of revised Psalms. 


PERIODICALS 

French, Marilyn. "Women in Language," SOUNDINGS, Vol. 
59, 1976, pp. 329-343. 

Sexual stereotyping of women in the English language. 


"In Christ - Neither Male Nor Female," Special issue of 
THEOLOGY TODAY, Vol. 34, January, 1978. 

Papers presented at a symposium sponsored by the Coun¬ 
cil of Theological Seminaries and Council on Women in 
the Church, United Presbyterian Church USA. 


Mollenkott, Virginia Ramey. "The Bible and Linguistic 
Change," THE OTHER SIDE, 17:6, June, 1981, pp . 14-19. 


Santmire, H. Paul. "Retranslating 'Our Father’: The 
Urgency and the Possibility," DIALOG, Vol. 16, Spring, 
1977, pp. 101-106. 

While focusing on the image of ’’Father," this article 
highlights the necessity of altering our language to 
inclusiveness . 


Solle, Dorothee. "Mysticism, Liberation and the Names of 
God," CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS, 41:11, June 22, 1981, 
pp. 179-185. 

The author uses mysticism - the knowledge of God 
through experience - to search for nonhierarchical 
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language about God. 


Swidler, Leonard. " Jesus Was A Feminist 3 " CATHOLIC WORLD, 
Vol. 212, January, 1971, ppl .77-183. 

Classic article showing how Jesus broke established 
convention to treat women as human beings. 


Tennis, Diane. " The Loss of God the Father God: Why 

Women Rage and Grieve," CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS, 4l‘:10, 
June 8, 1981, pp. 164-170. 

Argues against exclusion of image of God the Father 
while including God the Mother as a valid image as welL 


White, James F. " Justice and the Work of Liturgical Re¬ 
newal," CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS, 40:10, June 9, 1980, 
pp. 173-177. 

A United Methodist writer. Justice demands that we use 
language that includes all people. 


White, James F. "The Words of Worship: Beyond Liturgical 
Sexism ," THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, December 13, 1978, pp. 
1202-1206. 

A serious consideration of possibilities and limita¬ 
tions in our worship with concrete suggestions for 
change . 


The following two papers are available in one booklet for 
a minimal charge from: Advisory Council on Discipleship 
and Worship, 475 Riverside Drive, Rm. 1020, New York, NY 
10115. 

"Language About God - 'Opening the Door ', " Task Force on 
Language About God, Advisory Council on Discipleship and 
Worship, The United Presbyterian Church USA, 1975. 

An extensive study report with an excellent bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

"The Power of Language Among the People of God," Task 
Force on Language About God, Advisory Council on Disciple¬ 
ship and Worship, The United Presbyterian Church USA, 1979. 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE READY TO EXPAND THEIR THINKING 


Christ, Carol P.,ed. DIVING DEEP AND SURFACING: WOMEN 
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WRITERS OR SPIRITUAL QUEST . Boston: Beacon Press, 1980. 
New models for spiritual renewal in classic works of 
women's literature. 


Daly, Mary. BEYOND GOD THE FATHER: TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 
OF WOMEN r S LIBERATION . Boston: Beacon Press, 1973. 

Daly, a radical theologian, challenges women to move 
beyond the confines of patriarchal religion to reclaim 
the power of "naming," and to confront sexism in lan¬ 
guage, images and symbols. 


Engelsman, Joan Chamberlain. THE FEMININE DIMENSION OF 
THE DIVINE. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1979. 
Presents female imagery of God from a Biblical per¬ 
spective . 


Goldenberg , Naomi R. CHANGING OF THE GODS . Boston: Bea¬ 
con Press, 1979. 

Using a Jungian analysis, this book challenges our 
thinking of the images of God and how that affects the 
church. 


Key, Mary Ritchie. MALE/FEMALE LANGUAGE WITH A COMPRE¬ 
HENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY . Metuchen, NJ : Scarecrow Press, 
1974. 

Sociolinguistic study of language. Includes lengthy 
bibliography . 


Nilsen, Alleen Pace, Haig Bosmajian, H. Lee Gershuny, Ju¬ 
lia P. Stanley. SEXISM AND LANGUAGE. Urbana, IL: NCTE, 
1977. 

Substantive survey of sexism in the English language. 
Concludes with guidelines for nonsexist use of lan¬ 
guage. 


Stendahl, Krister. THE BIBLE AND THE ROLE OF WOMEN: A 
CASE STUDY IN HERMENEUTICS. Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1966. 

Early Biblical study which discusses issues raised by 
women about the Bible’s tradition. 


Stone, Merlin. WHEN GOD WAS A WOMAN. New York: Dial 
Press, 1976. 

Re-introduces ancient women's rites and myths and ex¬ 
plores how they were suppressed. 
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Thorne, Barrie and Nancy Henley, ed. LANGUAGE AND SEX: 
DIFFERENCE AND DOMINANCE . Rowley, MA: Newbury House, 
1975. 

Selected scholarly papers which probe the relation¬ 
ships among language usage, patterns of sex discrimi¬ 
nation, integration and role specialization between 
men and women in modern society. Has an excellent 
annotated bibliography. 


Trible, Phyllis. GOD AND THE RHETORIC OF SEXUALITY . 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978. 

Well-done but difficult study which looks at female 
imagery of God through an exploration of Genesis 2 
and 3, Song of Solomon, and the book of Ruth. 


PERIODICALS 

Hanson, Paul. "Masculine Metaphors for God and Sex- 
Discrimination in the Old Testament, " ECUMENICAL REVIEW , 
27:4, October, 1975, pp . 316-324. 

A liberation perspective which traces the masculini- 
zation of images of God in the Bible and advocates 
rediscovery of a liberation dynamic within the sexist 
discriminatory language. 


FOR THOSE WHO PLAN WORSHIP 

ALIVE NOW! Nashville: The Upper Room. 

Periodical which contains contemporary devotional 
materials. It is generally inclusive and can be used 
in worship preparation. 


Clark, Linda, Marian Ronan, Eleanor Walker. IMAGE BREAK¬ 
ING, IMAGE BUILDING - A HANDBOOK FOR CREATIVE WORSHIP 
ITH WOMEN OF CHRISTIAN TRADITION . New York: Pilgrim 
Press, 1981. 

Essays, practical resources, rationale, helpful exer¬ 
cises to experience variety in worship. 


Duck, Ruth D., ed. BREAD FOR THE JOURNEY: RESOURCES FOR 
WORSHIP . New York: Pilgrim Press, 1981. 

Resources for contemporary worship. Includes common 
rituals and seasonal rituals. 


Gonzalez, Justo and Catherine. IN ACCORD 


LET US 
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WORSHIP. New York: Friendship Press, 1981. 

Cross-cultural resources for worship. Includes hymns 
and other worship resources. Also has well-written, 
concise supporting rationale. 


Haugerud, Joann. THE WORD FOR US. Seattle: Coalition 
Task Force on Women and Religion, 1977. 

Inclusive restatement of the Gospels of John and Mark, 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 


Neufer-Emswiler, Sharon and Thomas. WOMEN AND WORSHIP: 

A GUIDE TO NON-SEXIST HYMNS, PRAYERS, AND LITURGIES. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1974. 

Discusses the role of women in worship and has exam¬ 
ples of adapted worship resources. Includes several 
examples. 


Neufer-Emswiler, Thomas and Sharon. WHOLENESS IN WORSHIP: 
CREATIVE MODELS FOR SUNDAY, FAMILY, AND SPECIAL SERVICES. 
San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1980. 

A comprehensive and practical manual for renewing 
forms of worship. Includes discussion and examples. 


Swidler, Arlene, ed. SISTERCELEBRATIONS: NINE WORSHIP 
EXPERIENCES. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974. 

Nine services with illuminating introductory essays. 


WORSHIP: INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE RESOURCES. Offices for 

Church Life and Leadership, United Church of Christ. 
Church Leadership Resources, Box 179, St. Louis, MO 63166. 
Order No. CL36772M. 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT ALTERNATE HYMNS 

BECAUSE WE ARE ONE PEOPLE: SONGS FOR WORSHIP . The Ecu¬ 
menical Women’s Center, Chicago, 1974. Order from Ecu¬ 
menical Women's Center, P.O. Box 25760, Chicago IL 60625. 
Traditional hymns with restated nonsexist and non- 
militaristic words. It also attempts to eliminate 
sexist stereotypes. 


Duck, Ruth C. and Michael G. Bausch. EVERFLOWING STREAMS: 
SONGS FOR WORSHIP. New York: Pilgrim Press, 1981. 

Nonsexist hymns, old and new. Contains 83 hymns. Al¬ 
ready being used as a supplement hymnal in some 
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churches. 


Lodge, Ann, ed. CREATION SINGS. Philadelphia: Geneva 
Press, 1979. 

55 songs and hymns. 


Magnuson, Ray F. NEW HYMNS FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW. Santa 
Rosa, CA, 1976. 51 Coronado Circle, Santa Rosa, CA 95405. 

Neufer-Emswiler, Sharon and Tom, ed. SISTERS AND BRO¬ 
THERS SING! Normal, IL: The Wesley Foundation Campus 
Ministry, 1977. Order from: The Wesley Foundation, 211 
N. School St., Normal, IL 61761. 

Also includes some worship aids. 


SING A W0MANS0NG. Ecumenical Women’s Center, 1975. Order 
from Ecumenical Women’s Center, P.0. Box 25760, Chicago, 
IL 60625. 

Fifty original songs, words and music. 


FOR DISCUSSION AND STUDY GROUPS 


LANGUAGE ABOUT GOD IN LITURGY AND SCRIPTURE. Joint Edu- 
cational Development. Philadelphia: Geneva Press, 1980. 
Order from: Curriculum Services, P.0. Box 868 William 
Penn Annex, Philadelphia PA 19105. 

Study guide about God language. Six sessions for 
groups in local churches. 


Neufer-Emswiler, Sharon. THE ONGOING JOURNEY: WOMEN AND 
THE BIBLE. The United Methodist Church: Women's Divi¬ 
sion, Board of Global Ministries, 1977. Order from: The 
Wesley Founcation, 211 N. School St., Normal IL 61761. 

A study guide format of selected women in the Bible 
and what their lives say to us. 


Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, ed. THE WOMAN'S BIBLE. Seattle: 
Coalition Task Force on Women and Religion. 

A reinterpretation of the Bible and religion. A study 
guide is also available. Can be borrowed from: 

CAN/CE, Rm. 2, 122 W. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis MN 
55404. 
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FILMS 

INCLUDED OUT, by Sharon Neufer-Emswiler. Two minute 
film, animated, discussion starter about the use of lan¬ 
guage in the church. 

Available for rent or sale from: Mass Media Minis¬ 
tries, 2116 N. Charles St., Baltimore MD 21218. 

Also may be rented from: CAN/CE, Rm. 2, 122 W. Frank¬ 
lin Avenue, Minneapolis MN 55404. 


THEA, A film feature presenting a feminine image of the 
divine in the lives of a young couple. 

Can be obtained from the producer, Paulist Productions, 
17575 Pacific Coast Hwy. , Box 1057, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272. Also may be rented from: Augsburg Pub¬ 
lishing House, Audio Visual Department, 426 S. Fifth 
Street, Box 1209, Minneapolis MN 55440. 


THE VISION, by Sharon and Tom Neufer-Emswiler. 

Available for rent or sale from Mass Media Ministries 
(address above) or CAN/CE (address above). 


Most of the books listed are available in paperback. 
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